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AS CHRISTMAS APPROACHES 
By Jennie T. Schrage 


As Christmas approaches, librarians are confronted with the 
problem of furnishing material for Christmas programs, not only for 
organizations but for individuals entertaining Christmas gatherings 
at their homes. To my mind, there is no better way of filling that 
period after a Christmas dinner than by reading aloud. 


So this is about some of the sources of material — places to look 
for that story, gay or sentimental, modern or ancient — that will 
fit into the mood of the group. There are those families that feel that 
Christmas is not complete unless someone reads aloud Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol”? — you all know where to find that, either in a 
book by itself, or in “Christmas Books” which include other stories, 
such as The Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of Life, 
and The haunted man, and the ghost’s bargain, less known stories. 
Dickens wrote another collection of Christmas tales, under the title, 
“The holly tree, and other Christmas stories,” too. 


Robert Lawson, author of the Newbery Medal book “Rabbit Hill,” 
says that he does not feel that Christmas is complete unless he reads 
aloud that chapter in “The Wind in the Willows,” by Kenneth 
Grahame, called Dulce Domum where Mole, coming back with the 
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Rat from a day in the country, suddenly comes across the smell of 
his old home that he had left without much thought, but that he now 
feels he must see again — as we all feel at Christmas time — and Rat 
is so understanding that he not only goes with him, but helps to 
conjure up an old time Christmas celebration there. 


These two are examples of one of the places to look for Christmas 
reading — in the books themselves, short stories in the books of a 
given author, or chapters and sections in books that are not primarily 
planned as Christmas material. Such stories always seem to be our 
own discovery, and we are particularly pleased to find and read 
them. 


One of my favorite writers of the familiar essay (and anyone who 
has ever heard me talk about reading aloud probably knows it!) is 
Frances Lester Warner, and a delightful example of what I am saying 
is Do Not Open Until Christmas! in her “Groups and Couples.” It 
tells of the consequences of following that injunction, and of dis- 
obeying it, and the one package that was meant to be opened in 
advance is the very one that is carefully kept until the end of the day, 
thrust aside by the entertainment of guests, unexepected but wel- 
come. My own feeling about her books is borne out by the comment 
I found in Book Review Digest in 1924, when this book was pub- 
lished: ‘‘This little volume is to be recommended for reading aloud 
to the entire family; any attempt to read it individually will only 
' result in constant eruptions of ‘Now listen to this!’ ” 


One of the more recent books that has a nice Christmas chapter 
is ‘Farmer Takes a Wife” by John Gould, published by Morrow. John 
himself, Uncle Timothy and the wife (a Boston girl), lived on a 
farm in Maine, and her folks had been there for Thanksgiving, so 
the three of them spent Christmas alone, and she heard something 
of the first Christmas that John’s great-grandfather (or was it two 
greats?), who had hewn the place out of the forest, spent there with 
his 18-year-old wife. 


Remember that character in one of Dickens’ novels who was always 
saying “‘When found, make a note of?” That is the golden rule for 
librarians, or anyone who expects to be called on to produce a suit- 
able Christmas story next year as well as for this year. 


One such list, which I have seen, includes The North Trims a 
Christmas Tree from Kathrene Pinkerton’s “Wilderness Wife;” 
Christmas Shopping from “New England Year,” by Muriel Follett; 
A Simple Christmas from “The Country Kitchen,” by Della Lutes; 
and The Three Stockings from ‘Mrs. Miniver,” by Jan Struther. 
There are readable chapters and individual essays on Christmas 
customs and on winter landscape, not exactly stories, but it isn’t 
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always a story that you want. Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s “Main- 
stays of Maine” has three delightful chapters, Christmas on Paradise; 
Recipe for Christmas, and That hardy perennial, Christmas. (This 
last one will make your mouth water.) 


“T set out to buy a Christmas tree” in Donald Culross Peattie’s “Al- 
manac for Moderns,” and another bit from the same book, “Thoughts 
on December 25th,” fit into our reading program. And don’t omit 
poetry — Robert Frost’s “Christmas Trees,” some of the lovely, 
reverent poems of Sister Madeleva, such as The Ballad of the Happy 
Christmas Wind, in “A Question of Lovers.” 


The second place to which one turns for something to read aloud 
at Christmas (or perhaps it would be the first place to many) is to 
the book in which Christmas material has been collected. Every year 
sees some of these produced in time for the Christmas trade — I 
could wish they would come out in September or October instead of 
the very last of November, as they usually do, since schools and clubs 
have their Christmas programs early, seldom as near to Christmas as 
the last two weeks. 


A lovely one that was published in 1944 is “The Animals’ Christ- 
mas,” poems, carols and stories chosen by Anne Thaxter Eaton. The 
Dulce Domum chapter from the ‘‘Wind in the Willows” is in that, 
together with all the other lovely legends and songs that center 
around the friendly beasts at Christmas time. “Merry Christmas to 
You!” selected by Wilhelmina Harper, is all stories for children. 
“Christmas in Modern Story” by Van Buren and Bemis is primarily 
for grown-ups, but there are many stories in either of these that would 
be enjoyed by all. 


Hadfield’s ‘Christmas Companion” has stories and poems to read, 
games to play, riddles and all sorts of odds and ends of information 
about the Christmas season. May Lamberton Becker has gathered a 
“Home Book of Christmas.” 


“Uncle Toby’s Christmas Book”’ has stories and poetry and songs, 
some ideas for decoration and dinner, and even a family religious 
service. He feels that no Christmas would be complete without read- 
ing ‘‘’Twas the night before Christmas and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse,” and I agree with him. 
You will find Scrooge and Tiny Tim in his book, too. 

The third source of stories for Christmas is to be found in the 
magazines. Every magazine has to have a Christmas story of some 
sort in its December issue — and I notice that the December 1945 
issue of Reader’s Digest went back to a 1942 Philadelphia Bulletin, a 
Christmas number of course, for ‘When the Wise Man Appeared.” 
If you have a file, look up last year’s December magazines — you 
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may find something well worth reading that isn’t yet in the antholo- 
gies. Here is another thing that should be in that file ‘““‘When found, 
make a note of’ — if you keep the magazines, jot down the name 
and place of any special story on a card for your file. If you do not 
keep them, clip the story that you enjoyed, and that you think might 
be enjoyed again another year, stitch it together on the sewing 
machine, and keep it in a folder until the holidays roll ’round again. 

Separate small books with single short stories in them are popular 
Christmas gifts to the person to whom you want to send something 
more than a card and less than a really expensive gift. I will mention 
just three, and you may have some of these in the library. One is 
“The First Christmas Crib” by Katherine Milhous, and tells the story 
of how St. Francis came to establish the very first Christmas creche; 
another is Ruth Sawyer’s “Christmas Anna Angel’? — about the 
personal angel that each child has, and how Anna’s made a happy 
Christmas in an oppressed land. The third, “The Bird’s Christmas 
Tree” by Emma Brock, is a smal] child’s story of eatable decorations 
on an outdoor tree. 

But all the personal search for Christmas stories may not unearth 
enough to fill the demand on libraries — then do what you should 
have done in the first place, turn to December 25th in Mary Emogege 
Hazeltine’s “Anniversaries and Holidays.” It runs from page 178 to 
page 194 in the revised edition, tells you something of customs, gifts, 
programs and plays, and stories by the hundred, referring you to the 
books in which you will find them. 

And no Christmas can be celebrated — no matter what your feel- 
ings are about jolly old Santa Claus, and “I want something gay,” 
without that very first story of all — the one that begins: 

“And there were shepherds abiding in the fields, keeping watch 
over their flocks by night re 








WORKING WITH PARENTS AND TEACHERS TO 
STIMULATE INTEREST IN CHILDREN’S AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING 


By Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


The following suggestions in regard to stimulating children’s 
reading interests were stressed in a group discussion on successful 
practices followed by libraries represented at the Green Lake Work- 
shop in June, 1946: 

1. A special book shelf or shelves for the use of parents and 
teachers whose attention can be attracted and who may thereby be 
inspired to take a book or two along for use with children at home or 
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school. The books on the shelf should always look fresh and attrac- 
tive. The titles should be changed frequently. The shelf or shelves 
should never be crowded. Examples of types of books to include 
about children and youth are: Daniel A. Prescott’s “Helping Teachers 
Understand Children” American Council on Education, 1945; Arnold 
Gesell’s “How a Baby Grows: A Story in Pictures” Harper, 1945; 
Paul Hazard’s “Books, Children and Men” The Horn Book, Inc., 
1944; Arnold Gesell’s and Frances L. Ilg’s “‘The Child from Five to 
Ten” Harper, 1946; Annis Duff’s ‘““Bequest of Wings” Viking, 1944; 
and also duplicates of different types of books purchased by the 
library for children and young people, for example, Munro Leaf’s 
“Let’s Do Better” Lippincott, 1945; Mrs. Sally Benson’s “Stories of 
Gods and Heroes” Dial press, 1940; ‘“Mother Goose,” illus. by Tasha 
Tudor Oxford, 1944; Alicia Street’s “The Land of the English Peo- 
ple” Lippincott, 1946; R. T. Atwater’s and Mrs. F. H. C. Atwater’s 
“Mr. Popper’s Penguins,” illus. by Robert Lawson Little, 1938; and 
Florence Mary Fitch’s “One God, The Ways We Worship Him” Loth- 
rop, 1945. 


The group believed that there was a great advantage in having 
the parent’s and teacher’s material shelved in the adult department. 
Some of the reasons given for this choice of location were: 


a. The display is designed to advertise service to children 
through calling the attention of adults to a selected group of 
representative juvenile titles. 


b. A shelf set aside for the use of adults in the children’s room 
focuses the attention of children as well as adults on the books. 
The youngsters whose mothers don’t come to the library feel 
that they are being discriminated against. 


c. It is also true that if parents and teachers actually are in the 
children’s room they do not need a special selection of chil- 
dren’s books as they are in the midst of the library’s resources 
for children. 


2. Especially prepared annotated lists of children’s and young 
people’s books and also of books that lead to a better understanding 
of the group and their needs. Lists in general are more satisfactory 
if they are brief and timely. Teachers like lists of all the new chil- 
dren’s books added to the library. They can be printed in the news- 
paper, mimeographed, printed as a folder or bookmark or typed and 
posted in a conspicuous place. 

8. Acquaintance with parents and teachers through their own 
organizations such as the P.T.A., A.C.E., Federated Women’s 
Clubs, especially when the subject of children and young people is 
under consideration. 
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4. Book displays and distribution of booklists at county fairs, 
clinics for pre-school aged children, and the scene of any other ac- 
tivities for parents or teachers where books can make a contribution 
and there is time to look at a library display. 


5. Book talks at clubs, at church organizations, over the radio, in 
the library or other suitable places. Even more effective is a series 
of talks to groups that want more than a brief introduction. Annis 
Duff’s “Bequest of Wings” Viking, 1944, or Anne Eaton’s “Reading 
with Children” Viking, 1940, are suggested as a basis for a series of 
talks. 


6. Invitations to newcomers in the community to visit the library 
and become acquainted with the services available. The electric 
power company, water works, or telephone company can assist the 
library to get the names and addresses of families. 


7. Story hours for pre-school age children with an invitation to 
parents to attend. This is an opportunity for mothers or fathers to 
register their children and get a library card of their own if they are 
not registered. If the library staff does not have time to conduct the 
story hour, secure the services of a group of young mothers to carry 
on the activity. This may lead to more story hours in the home. A good 
book to suggest to the mothers is Ruth Sawyer’s “‘The Way of the 
Storyteller” Viking, 1942, and a helpful leaflet is “‘A Round of Pic- 
ture Book Programs” Division of Adult Education and Library Exten- 
sion, New York State Education Department. Some high school stu- 
dents could tell stories well and would like to do it, especially during 
vacation periods. Both mother and student story tellers should be 
carefully supervised as to choice of stories, manner of telling and 
length of story hour. Otherwise the objectives toward which the 
library is striving in the children’s room may be undermined. 


8. Invitations to teachers to bring groups of children into the 
library. The same type of invitation should be extended to club 
leaders of Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and similar 
groups. Talks can be given to the groups about the library’s resources, 
special types of books, such as handicrafts, art or folklore. Teachers 
can encourage the children to help to select the books that they 
would like to read in connection with their school work. The books 
can be borrowed by the teacher for classroom use or by the individual 
pupil. This plan has been used successfully with teachers in the 
grades and high schools. 


9. A child’s own personal] library can be made important and at- 
tractive through special displays at Christmas or Book Week. Parents, 
teachers and children should be encouraged to select titles for gifts 
or purchase. 
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These are only a few suggestions. It would be interesting to have 
other ideas from members of the Green Lake Workshop or from 
librarians who did not attend. 





THE CASE OF THE COMIC-READING YOUNGSTERS 
By Marie Kokke, Librarian, Kimberly Public Library 


Comic books have long been a bone of contention between children 
and educators, as well as some parents. Naturally, the children are 
thrilled by the antics of their favorite comic book characters, and 
fail to see the harm in pursuing their adventures from day to day. 
On the other hand, educators who have greater insight into the 
future, are horrified and shocked that the younger generation should 
find its reading enjoyment from such uncouth sources. Not only 
have they said so quietly among themselves but they have also let 
the children know of their reaction in no uncertain terms. In many 
instances children have been forbidden to read comic books of any 
kind. This attitude on our part has made the forbidden fruit all the 
more delectable to the youngsters. It is my considered opinion that if 
our teachers and other workers in the educational field would pre- 
tend to ignore the situation, and quietly but persistently put good 
juvenile reading matter in the paths of the children the menace of 
the comic book would die a natural death. 

I should like to cite my own methods of coping with this situation 
in our own community. In my capacity as librarian, I daily come into 
contact with children from kindergarten to high school age and be- 
yond. I am not unaware of the fact that most of these children are 
ardent comic book fans. Do I throw up my hands in horror at this 
knowledge? Emphatically not! I immediately set about familiarizing 
myself with their favorite comic characters, and when the children 
come to the library we discuss their antics freely; as freely as we 
discuss those of Jo in Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women” or the 
familiar capers of Huck Finn or Tom Sawyer. In thus showing my 
interest, I make the children feel that all their desires are not 
thwarted by adults. Then quietly and unobtrusively I begin to fill 
the need for the fantastic of the boy who enjoys Superman and Buck 
Rogers by giving him a book of Paul Bunyan or legends of Davy 
Crockett, and more recently books of the almost fantastic works of 
nature; of the girl who follows the Orphan Annie type of comic 
stories, by giving her “Anne of Green Gables” who also was an or- 
phan, or “Daddy Long Legs.” To the boy who avidly devours the 
Dick Tracy type of comics I suggest “The Boys’ Book of Great Detec- 
tive Stories” and gradually lead him to true stories of crime detection 
such as “Inside the F. B. I.’”’ I feel that I have been, if not one hun- 
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dred per cent successful, at least successful in most cases. The chil- 
dren themselves have told me so, unconsciously, because they were 
unaware of the fact that there was a war on against the comics. They 
no longer come to me with the latest escapades of Dick Tracy or 
Superman. On the contrary, when they come to the library now they 
wonder if I know how J. Edgar Hoover and G-men detect crime, or if 
I knew that Anne of Green Gables dyed her hair green. 

This work must not be carried on spasmodically, but it must be 
followed through with great patience and persistence until the need 
for comic book reading is completely over-shadowed by that for other 
and better types of reading matter. I can’t help feeling that when the 
case of the comic-reading youngsters is approached with tact and 
intelligence, soon we will have no case left.* 





* The Publishers’ Weekly for August 31, 1946, carries a reference to a recent 
slump in the newsstand sales of comics. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Balsam Lake. A library sponsored by to be open Wednesday and Saturday 





the Women’s Study Club was opened 
June 15 in the village building. Several 
hundred volumes were borrowed from 
the Traveling Library Dept. of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission to supple- 
ment the initial stock of books given by 
citizens. Mrs. Earle Sanford is librarian. 


Columbus. Helen Deffner has resigned 
as librarian. She will remain in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, where she has 
spent the past year on leave as a student 
at the University of New Mexico. Miss 
Lestrina Lueders is acting librarian. 


Kendall. “After three or four months’ 
preparation, the Kendall library was 
opened to the public last week, when 
scores of persons visited the rooms in 
the basement of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants bank. 

“More than a thousand books are in 
the library, plus a large number loaned 
by the State Library at Madison and 
several hundred donated by the Sparta 
USO. 

“The library was sponsored by the 
Kendall Parent-Teachers’ assn., and is 


afternoons and nights.” Both Mrs. Carl 
Wetzel, librarian, and the Rev. Marion 
Kline of the board, were formerly in 
college library work. 


Kenosha. A different variety of book 
station is located in the cafeteria at 
Cooper, Inc. (the underwear manufac- 
turers) and is open once a week during 
the lunch hour. The librarian, whose pet 
this is, appears each week at that hour 
in an advisory capacity. One of the Com- 
pany’s girls takes charge. The patrons 
consist of men and women from both 
the office and the mill. 


Livingston. ‘Livingston will have a 
free public library through the dona- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Allen, who 
recently purchased the former bank 
building here and turned it over to the 
village.” 


Luck. “The Luck public library has 
moved into its new home, the balcony 
of the Luck village hall. It was moved 
with feelings of regret as the quarters 
which have been furnished the several 
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years the Luck public library has been 
in existence—the Stag club building— 
have made the Luck library one of the 
most attractive in the county.” 


Marshfield. ‘$5,000 was presented to 
the Marshfield library board by the five 
children of the late Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Connor, acting as directors of 
the Connor Lumber and Land Company. 
The money is to be used for the pro- 
posed new library building as a mem- 
orial to the late Mr. William D. Connor 
and his wife, Mary B. Witter Connor.” 


Menasha. Mary de Jonge became li- 
brarian Oct. 1, succeeding Miss Daisy 
Trilling whose retirement was noted in 
the October Bulletin. Miss de Jonge was 
fcrmerly reference librarian in the Ap- 
pleton Public Library. 
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Oostburg. “The Oostburg public li- 
brary was formally opened August 28. 
The library is under a six months’ con- 
tract with this library. We feel that this 
is another step forward in making pos- 
sible library facilities for all the people 
of the county.”—Marie Barkman, She- 
boygan. 


Rib Lake. Mrs. William Berfield is 
now librarian, succeeding Mrs. Wesley 
Schmidt. 


Union Grove. A memorial library at 
Union Grove, expected to cost approxi- 
mately $35,000, was provided for in the 
will of the late Owen P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Racine First National Bank 
and Trust Co. 





FORTY GOOD BOOKS OF 1946* 
Selected by Mary Katharine Reely 


CrciL, Davip. Hardy, the novelist. Bobbs, 
$2.50. 

CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Dutton, $3.75. 

CorLE, EDWIN. Listen, 
Duell, $3.75. 

Croy, Homer. Wonderful neighbor. Har- 
per, $2.50. 

GorDOoN, ALVIN AND DARLEY, Our son 
Pablo. Whittlesey, $2.75. 

GOULD, JOHN. Farmer takes a wife. Mor- 
row, $2. 

HANNUM, ALBERTA. Spin a silver dollar. 
Viking, $3.75. 

HuGuHes, Lora Woop. No time for tears. 
Houghton, $3. 

Hume, Epwarp H. Doctors east, doctors 
west. Norton, $3. 

Hutton, GRAHAM. Midwest at noon. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, $3.50. 

JONES, THELMA. Skinny Angel. Whittle- 
sey, $2.75. 

KRAVCHENKO, VICTOR. I chose freedom. 
Scribner, $3.50. 

LIEBMAN, JOSHUA. Peace of mind. Simon 
& S., $2.50. 


Bright Angel. 





* Prepared for the W. L. A. meeting in Mil- 
waukee, October 10-12. 


LOGAN, SPENCER. A negro’s faith in 
America. Macmillan, $1.75. 

Lyon, MARGUERITE. Fresh from the hills. 
Bobbs, $3. 

{cWILLIAMS, CAREY. Southern Califor- 
nia country. Duell, $3.75. 

MIAN, Mary. My country-in-law. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 

PEATTIE, RODERICK, ed. The Pacific coast 
ranges. Vanguard, $3.75. 

PERENYI, ELEANOR. More was lost. Little, 
$2.75. 

Pope-HENNESSEY, UNA. Charles Dickens. 
Howell, Soskin, $4. 

SIEPMAN, CHARLES A. Radio’s second 
chance. Little, $2.50. 

SmitH, Rutu. White man’s burden. Van- 
guard, $2. 

Sprinc, Howarp. And another thing—. 
Harper, $2.50. 

STANWELL-FLETCHER, THEODORA. Drift- 
wood valley. Little, $4. 

TALBOT, BEATRICE B. And that’s no lie. 
Houghton, $2. 

TEALE, EDWIN Way. The lost woods. 
Dodd, $4. 

THOMPSON, ERA BELL. American daugh- 
ter. Univ. of Chicago Press, $3. 
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WATERS, FRANK. The Colorado. Rinehart, 
$3. 

WEBER, JULIA. My country school diary. 
Harper, $3. 

Wuite, W. A. The autobiography of Wil- 
liam Allen White. Macmillan, $3.75. 


DREISER, THEODORE. The bulwark. Double- 
day, $2.75. 

HARRIS, BERNICE KELLEY. Janey Jeems. 
Doubleday, $2. 

JANNEY, RUSSELL. Miracle of the bells. 
Prentice-Hall, $3. 
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JENNINGS, JOHN. The Salem frigate. 
Doubleday, $3. 

MILNE, A. A. Chloe Marr. Dutton, $2.75. 

Moore, RutTH. Spoonhandle. Morrow, 
$2.50. 

RICHTER, CONRAD. The fields. Knopf, 
$2.50. 

ScHMITT, GLapys. David the King. Dial, 
$3. 

SMITH, LABAN C. No better land. Mac- 
millan, $2.75. 

WEST, JESSAMYN. The friendly persua- 
sion. Harcourt, $2.50. 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Child Care and Training 


Black, Irma Simonton. Off to a 
good start. 1946. 256p. Har- 
court,, $2.50. 136.7 


A book for the parents of young chil- 
dren, based on the author’s experience in 
nursery schools. Takes a common-sense 
attitude toward such problems as habit 
training, sex education, discipline and 
punishments, with especially commend- 
able treatment of the prococious child. 


See Booklist 43:49 O. 15 ’46. 
Social Science 


Beard, Charles A. American for- 
eign policy in the making, 
1932-1940. 1946. 336p. Yale 
Univ. Press, $4. 327.73 


Beginning with a review of the League 
of Nations controversy and its bearing 
on World War II, Mr. Beard has as- 
sembled a mass of evidence relating to 
the steps by which we were drawn into 
the war. Comes to no explicit conclusions 
and may be only a preliminary to a sec- 
ond volume. Essential for reference use 
by students working on the period. 


See Booklist 43:12 S. 46. 


Chase, Stuart. For this we fought. 
1946. 123p. 20th Century Fund, 
$1. 330.973 


In this 6th and concluding volume in 
the series which began with The road 
we are traveling, published in 1942, Mr. 
Chase expresses his continued belief in 
a mixed economy, somewhat on the Swed- 
ish model, as the most hopeful road for 
us to take. With this recommendation 
goes international control of the atomic 
bomb. 


See Booklist 43:49 O. 15 ’46. 


Kaub, Verne Paul. Collectivism 
challenges Christianity. 1946. 
249p. Light and Life Press, Wi- 
nona Lake, Ind., $2. 335 


Mr. Kaub of Madison ably argues the 
thesis that communism is the antithesis 
of Christianity, with supporting evidence 
from many other writers. Ministers in 
particular may be glad to have it called 
to their attention. Author is Public rela- 
tions assistant with the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co. 


Nelson, Donald M. Arsenal of de- 
mocracy. 1946. 439p._ illus. 
Harcourt, $4. 355 





} 





} 
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The story of American war production, 
1940-1944, is told by the chairman of the 
War Production Board. He writes frank- 
ly of the controversies involved and of 
the clashes with military authority, and 
warns against continued control by mili- 
tary men. Illustrations are reproductions 
of cartoons. 


See Booklist 43:8 S. ’46. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Hibben, Sheila. American region- 
al cookery. 1946. 354p. Little, 
$2.50. 641 


In this day of Ready-Mixes the author 
sticks to the good old cooking recipes and 
has brought a collection of them together 
here, gathered from all parts of the 
Union. Arrangement is by subject but 
origin, by states, is always indicated. 


See Booklist 43:49 O. 15 ’46. 


Stewart, George R. Man; an au- 
tobiography. 1946. 303p. Ran- 
dom, $2.75. 573 


In the form of a first-person narrative, 
the author has compressed the many- 
million years’ history of man’s develop- 
ment. “I, Man, having attained some ma- 
turity of years, feel a desire to write my 
autobiography,” it begins, and in spite of 
the task of compression involved, the 
beok manages to be consistently interest- 
ing and frequently witty. 


See Booklist 42:363 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Fine Arts 


Alger, Joseph. Get in there and 
paint. 1946. 59p. illus. Crowell, 
$1.50. 751 


Book urging amateurs to paint for the 
fun of it, and to paint with oils. Water 
eclors are only for the expert who knows 
how to handle them, but anybody can do 
something with oils. It isn’t even neces- 
sary to know how to draw. 


See Booklist 42:362 Jl. 15 ’46. 
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Field and Stream reader. 1946. 
434p. Doubleday, $3. 799 


Just about everything in the way of 
outdoor sport, from big game hunting in 
Africa and the Rocky mountains to mus- 
kelunge fishing in Lake Manitowish, Wis- 
consin, seems to be covered in this selec- 
tion of articles from the magazine Field 
and Stream. Men and boys are sure to 
find much of interest in the varied con- 
tents. 


Hightower, John. Pheasant hunt- 
ing. 1946. 227p. illus. Knopf, 
$4. 799 


A reviewer in Field and Stream calls 
this book “a ‘must’ for the upland gunner 
or the man who wants to become one.” 
At the same time, it is a beautifully- 
printed and handsomely-illustrated work, 
that will be an ornament to any library. 


Howe, M. A. De Wolfe. The tale 
of Tanglewood. 1946. 10I1p. 
Vanguard, $2. 785 


Tanglewood, the setting in recent years 
of the Berkshire Music Festivals, has as- 
sociations also with Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. The two themes are interwoven 
in a book which would interest music lov- 
ers particularly and which could be add- 
ed to the music collection in larger li- 
braries. 


See Booklist 43:31 O. 1 ’46. 
Literature 


Borland, Hal. An American year. 
1946. 200p. illus. Simon & S., 
$3.50. 814 or 824 


A series of nature essays arranged to 
follow the round of the year, with illus- 
trations by contemporary artists, one 
among them a Wisconsin landscape by 
John Steuart Curry. A_ distinguished 
book in every way, make-up and contents. 


See Booklist 43:11 S. ’46. 
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Brown, John Mason. Seeing 
things. 1946. 341p. Whittlesey 
House, $3. 814 or 824 


A selection from the author’s writings 
which have appeared in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. Many deal with the 
theater, for the author is well known as 
a drama critic, but many other topics are 
tcuched on, all with pleasant informality. 


See Booklist 43:32 O. 1 46. 


Cecil, David. Hardy, the novelist. 
1946. 2385p. Bobbs, $2.50. 823 


Readers who have half-forgotten the 
novels of Thomas Hardy will find them 
brought back to life in this distinguished 
beok. Of interest to readers of literary 
tastes, and more particularly to students 
of the novel. 


See Booklist 43:32 O. 1 ’46. 


Gordon, Alvin and Darley. Our 
son Pablo. 1946. 2835p. Whittle- 
sey House, $2.75. 818 or 828 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were in Mexico 
making a documentary film when they 
met Pablo, a tall handsome young Tar- 
ascan Indian boy, with an ambition to 
go to the United States to get the educa- 
tion which would make it possible for 
him to return and help his people. How 
the Gordons decided to become his spon- 
sors, bring him home with them and en- 
ter him in the University of California 
is a most fascinating as well as an en- 
couraging story of intercultural relations. 


See Booklist 42:363 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Lamont, Thomas W. My boyhood 
in a parsonage. 1946. 2038p. 
Harper, $2.50. 818 or 828 


These reminiscences from a _ present 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company of a boyhood spent in a Meth- 
odist parsonage in the Hudson river val- 
ley will bring back to many readers af- 
fectionate memories of a vanished age. 
Appeared in part in the. Atlantic. 
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Schutt, W. E. Reading for self 
education. 1946. 255p. Harper, 
$3. 808 


“This book will be valuable to a per- 
son who wants to continue his education 
by his own efforts, providing he is will- 
ing to work hard and has a background 
of at least a high school education.” 
(Booklist) Exercises and tests are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. 


See Booklist 43:11 S. ’46. 


Spellman, Francis. Prayers and 
poems. 1946. 23p. Scribner, $1. 
811 or 821 


A slight volume containing An Amer- 
ican creed, in prose, and a selection of 
poems all born of the war. Among these 
is A risen soldier, reprinted from the 
book of that title. 


Wilder, Walter Beebe. Grandfa- 
ther objects. 1946. 317p. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. 828 


The reader first met grandfather in 
Bounty of the wayside (BULLETIN, Jl. 
748). In the short chapters of this book 
we have more of him, with his original 
notions and inventions. Good to read 
aloud and most pleasing perhaps when 
taken an episode at a time. 


See Booklist 43:37 O. 1 ’46. 
History and Travel 


Carson, Julia M. H. Home away 
from home; the story of the 
USO. 1946. 221p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 940.53 


This informal history of the USO and 
its activities, told largely in anecdotal 
style, presents pictures of the organiza- 
tion in action in different parts of this 
country and abroad. 


See Booklist 43:51 O. 15 ’46. 
Dos Passos, John. Tour of duty. 


1946. 3386p. Houghton, $3. 
940.53 
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The author’s report on a tour of the 
Pacific area while the war was still on 
and on conditions in Germany as he saw 
them in the first months of the peace. 
In this latter section, with its reports of 
conversations in uncensored soldier lan- 
guage, some of the unpleasant truths 
about war are most effectively rammed 
heme. 


See Booklist 43:13 S. 46. 


Holand, Hjalmar R. America, 
1355-1364. 1946. 256p. illus. 
Duell, $4. 973.13 


New evidences going to prove that a 
party of Scandinavian explorers entered 
what is now Minnesota some time in the 
14th century are offered by Mr. Holand 
in this new book, which is a continuation 
of his Westward from Vinland (BUL- 
LETIN, Oct. ’40). End paper maps show 
the route, which has now been traced by 
means of mooring stones, but the final 
fate of the party remains a mystery. The 
story of the Newport tower (in Rhode 
Island) is also brought in as another link 
in the evidence. 


See Booklist 48:33 O. 1 °46. 


Stowe, Leland. While time re- 
mains. 1946. 3877p. Knopf, 
$3.50. 940.531 


An “inventory of the new world in 
which we live” leading to the conclusion 
that world government is the only alter- 
native to world anarchy. 


See Booklist 43:13 S. ’46. 


Wechsberg, Joseph. Homecom- 
ing. 1946. 118p. Knopf, $1.50. 
940.53 or 921 


A simple and dignified account of the 
author’s return to the home in Czecho- 
slovakia he had left seven years before 
to become an American citizen. Very dif- 
ferent in its mood from the light-hearted 
Looking for a blue bird (BULLETIN, Apr. 
45) it brings home the devastations of 
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war even more effectively by its very 
matter-of-factness. 


See Booklist 43:15 S. ’46. 


Welles, Sumner. Where are we 
heading. 1946. 397p. Harper, 
$3. 940.531 


Seven chapters sum up the world situ- 
ation today as the author sees it: Pro- 
gress toward world order; Peacemaking; 
Reconstruction of Europe; The inter- 
American system is in jeopardy; Sha- 
dows over the Near East; The national- 
ist surge in Asia; Our foreign policy: 
its achievements and its failures. 


Wisconsin Material 


Austin, H. Russell. The Milwau- 
kee story; the making of an 
American City. 1946. 228p. 
Milwaukee Journal, 75c (85c 
by mail). 917.75 


Well printed on double-column pages, 
with stiff paper binding and an admir- 
able selection of illustrations, this Mil- 
waukee story may well be added to the 
collection of Centennial material all Wis- 
consin libraries should now be building 
up for the 100th anniversary of state- 
hood in 1948. Has a one-page list of 
scurces and a good index. A cloth bound 
edition is to come out later. 


Krueger, Lillian. Motherhood on 
the Wisconsin frontier. 1946. 
44p. The Author, 330 N. Car- 
roll St., Madison, bds., $1.10. 

917.75 


These sketches of Wisconsin pioneer 
life as experienced by the women ap- 
peared first in the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History. Told in running narrative 
form with illustrative material in the 
way of stories and anecdotes drawn from 
letters, journals and other sources. An- 
other good addition to the Centennial col- 
lection. 
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Chen, Stephen and Payne, Rob- 
ert. Sun Yat-sen. 1946. 242p. 
John Day, $3. 921 


A book which will fill the need for an 
authoritative and readable life of the 
Chinese revolutionary leader. Good back- 
ground material for an understanding of 
China today. 


See Booklist 42:364 Jl. 15 ’46. 


Finletter, Gretchen. From the top 
of the stairs. 1946. 252p. Little, 
$2.50. 921 


Walter Damrosch’s daughter writes 
delightfully of a childhood that someway 
managed to be quite normally American 
in a home where there were always at 
least three pianos and where opera stars 
and world famous virtuosoes were every- 
day guests. But music isn’t the only in- 
terest in the book; there are fond recol- 
lections of childhood reading, which bring 
such once-loved characters as Little Tru- 
dy and the Five little Peppers back to 
life. 


Gipson, Fred. Fabulous empire. 
1946. 411p. Houghton, $3. 921 


Story of the Miller brothers who inher- 
ited the 101 Ranch in the Cherokee strip 
in northern Oklahoma and later ran the 
101 Ranch Wild West Show. Told in 
western vernacular and will appeal to all 
lovers of the old west. 


Greenslet, Ferris. The Lowells 
and their seven worlds. 1946. 
442p. Houghton, $4. 921 


Although it encompasses 10 genera- 
tions of Lowells within the limits of one 
volume this work remains consistently 
readable throughout. The record begins 
with Percival who came over in 1639 to 
escape the prevailing high taxes and ends 
with the generation which numbered an- 
other Percival, the astronomer, Amy, the 
poet, and A. Lawrence, the University 
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president. Of special interest to commu- 
nities of New England background. 


See Booklist 48:34 O. 1 ’46. 


Pearson, Hesketh. Oscar Wilde; 
his life and wit. 1946. 345p. il- 
lus. Harper, $3.75. 921 


A fair and dignified presentation of 
Wilde’s career; for larger libraries. 


See Booklist 43:34 O. 1 ’46. 


Sedgwick, Ellery. The happy pro- 
fession. 1946. 3438p. Little, 
$3.50. 921 


The author’s recollections of his boy- 
hood in western Massachusetts, his stu- 
dent days at Harvard and early adven- 
tures in the publishing world in New 
York, lead up to his taking over of the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1908. For many 
readers the meat of the book will be 
found in these chapters dealing with the 
Atlantic and its contributors, for there 
are many inside stories of how books now 
famous came to be written. 


Smith, Merriman. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 1946. 304p. Harper, 
$2.50. 921 


Informal account of some of the auth- 
or’s experiences as White House corres- 
pondent for United Press, a position he 
has held since 1941. Not limited in sub- 
ject matter to Washington affairs, for it 
was part of the author’s job to accom- 
pany the President on all his journeys, 
which in the years covered have been 
somewhat extensive! 


Stone, William S. Tahiti landfall. 
1946. 308p. Morrow, $3.50. 
919.6 


As the Booklist says, this work “is a 
return to the prewar type of South sea 
literature.” No dates are even hinted at 
but surely the atomic bomb had not been 
dreamed of in the idyllic ten-year period 
spent on the island and described in this 
book. 


See Booklist 43:14 S. ’46. 
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Fiction 


Corey, Paul. Acres of Antaeus. 
1946. 388p. Holt, $2.75. 


What happens when big business be- 
gins to displace the family-sized farm is 
the theme of this novel. Ambitious to own 
a farm but without capital to make a 
start, Jim Buckley takes a job as produc- 
tion manager for Midwest Farms, Inc. 
Emily, his wife, whose parents are among 
the dispossessed, bitterly opposes the 
move and this domestic situation is wov- 
en into the larger pattern. The setting is 
Iowa but Wisconsin readers should find 
it of interest. 


De la Roche, Mazo. Return to Jal- 
na. 1946. 462p. Little, $2.75. 


In the novel preceding this in time of 
publication the author went back to the 
beginning to tell the story of the building 
of Jalna. In the present work the war is 
over, all the Whiteoaks are back at Jalna, 
and the action again moves forward. 


Gann, Ernest K. Blaze of noon. 
1946. 298p. Holt, $2.75. 


This story of the four barnstorming 
MacDonald brothers and their later ex- 
periences flying the U. S. mails should 
appeal to the older boys of today as well 
as to the men who remember back to the 
pioneer days in aviation. 


See Booklist 43:35 O. 1 ’46. 


Hamilton, Kay. The doctor on 
Elm street. 1946. 272p. Mac- 
rae, $2. 


A woman doctor, just finished with her 
internship, buys the practice of a dis- 
couraged young country practitioner who 
has decided to give up medicine for busi- 
ness. With this slight variation on a pop- 
ular theme, the story follows the course 
of the usual light love story. 


Janney, Russell. The miracle of 
the bells. 1946. 497p. Prentice- 
Hall, $3. 
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When as a dying request she had asked 
her friend Bill Dunnegan to take her 
back to Coaltown, Pennsylvania, for bur- 
ial, Olga Treskovna, Hollywood actress, 
had asked also that he have the church 
bells rung for the funeral. But Bill, who 
is a high-powered press agent, doesn’t 
stop with one bell. There are five church- 
es in Coaltown. He has all of their bells 
rung, and not one day only, but for four 
days, continuously. What happened to 
Coaltown as a result and how the influ- 
ence spread outward, is the substance of 
a story which is deeply religious, flippant, 
and serious, and sentimental all at once. 
Readers will either like it very much or 
not at all. 


See Booklist 43:17 S. ’46. 


Jennings, John. The Salem frig- 
ate. 1946. 500p. Doubleday, $3. 


Two criss-crossed romances and much 
action on the high seas, against Barbary 
pirates at Tripoli and in the War of 
1812, make this a book in which both 
men and women readers should find in- 
terest. 


See Booklist 43:17 S. ’46. 


Marlett, Melba. Tomorrow will 
be Monday. 1946. 3llp. Dou- 
bleday, $2.50. 


Story of three sisters of widely differ- 
ent types who take different roads to 
find their satisfactions in life. The eldest 
marries “well” and tries to fit into the 
traditional role of the good wife. The 
second faces the problem of career vs. 
marriage. The third is the modern glam- 
our girl. Holds interest although charac- 
ters are somewhat manipulated to suit 
the theme. 


Marquand, John P. B. F.’s daugh- 
ter. 1946. 439p. Little, $2.75. 


“You are like your father except that 
he had more outlets for his energy,” one 
of the other characters tells Polly Fulton 
near the close of this book. B. F.—Bur- 
ton Fulton—was a self-made industrial 
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magnate, although, as Mr. Marquand 
presents him, far from the conventional 
type. Polly, his daughter, who, as a child, 
had been both embarrassed and made un- 
happy by the position in which his wealth 
placed her, marries to escape it. The set- 
ting is wartime Washington and New 
York, and the story, while it deals with 
situations familiar in many modern nov- 
els, manages very skillfully to avoid their 
excesses. 


Marshall, Bruce. Yellow tapers 
for Paris. 1946. 294p. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 


A story reflecting the confusion and 
cynicism of France in the period between 
1934 and 1940. The central character, 
Bigou, an underpaid accountant for a 
munitions firm, is representative of the 
humble people who are the victims, not 
only of political blundering and econom- 
ic exploitation, but of their own loss of 
faith as well. Basically the theme is re- 
ligious, as in the author’s other books, 
but it will not have the same popular 
appeal. 


See Booklist 43:36 O. 1 746. 
Morris, Jane Kessner. Women, 
Inc. 277p. Holt, $2.50. 


The affections and loyalties which can 
enter into the relationships in a large 
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business office are very effectively pre- 
sented in this novel. The setting is a 
magazine publishing concern, located in 
a college town. The magazines are of a 
scholarly character. Most of the women 
have homes in the town, but the office 
is the center of their lives. There are a 
few men, chiefly at top and bottom as 
business managers or compositors, but 
it’s a woman’s world. May not have 
enough story interest for the average 
reader. 


Queen, Ellery, ed. To the queen’s 
taste. 1946. 602p. Little., $3. 


A selection of short stories which have 
appeared in Ellery Queen’s mystery mag- 
azine. Table of contents carries names of 
the best American, English and French 
writers in this field. 


Shute, Nevil. Vinland the good. 
1946. 126p. Morrow, $2.50. 


Since he touched on the theme in one 
of his early novels, Nevil Shute has been 
fascinated by the story of the first Norse 
expedition to America around the year 
1000. He has told it more fully here but 
has presented it in the form of a movie 
continuity rather than as a novel. Some 
readers may be interested in this unusual 
technique; others will more likely turn 
aside. 





Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Boys and Girls 


Beaty, John Y. The ocean book. 
1946. 240p. illus. Beckley- 
Cardy, $1.35. 


Similar to the author’s Mountain book 
(BULLETIN, Nov. ’44) and River Book 
(BULLETIN, Nov. ’42). The two boys and 
their uncle explore the oceans of the 
world and learn to know the animal, 
plant and bird life and the tides and the 
waves and volcanoes in the ocean. Clear 
type, good binding, well illustrated by 
photographs. 


Beebe, Catherine. The pet show. 
1946. 47p. illus. Oxford, $1.50. 


Billy, Jane Marie and their three 
friends have fun at the pet show where 
each one wins a blue ribbon. A story for 
2d and 3d graders to read themselves. 


Brock, Emma L. The bird’s 
Christmas tree. 1946. 60p. illus. 
Knopf, bds., $1.25. 

When the snow comes and the winter 


birds are all hungry, it is a very happy 
surprise to find a Christmas tree decorat- 
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ed with popcorn, suet pudding, sunflower 
seeds and all the other things that they 
like. Same format as Mr. Wren’s house 
(BULLETIN, Je. 44). Boys and girls of 
picture book age will enjoy; second and 
third grade readers will read for them- 
selves. 


Campbell, Camilla. Star montain. 
1946. 82p. illus. Whittlesey, 
$2.50. 


Brightly illustrated by Ena McKinney 
in Mexico’s red and yellow and green, 
this book of Mexican legends is a good 
addition to the folklore shelf. For read- 
ing aloud or the story teller. 


See Booklist 48:38 O. 1 ’46. 


Chute, Marchette. Rhymes about 
the city. 1946. 57p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $1.25. 


Good times in the city, animals at the 
zoo, and New York City itself are some 
of the subjects of these verses, illustrated 
with silhouettes. Similar to Rhymes 
about ourselves (BULLETIN, Oct. ’41). 
For the youngest. 


See Booklist 43:38 O. 1 46. 


Cote, Phyllis. The people upstairs. 
1946. 214p. illus. Doubleday, 
$2. 


Another pleasant family story by the 
author of Rabbit-go-lucky. Ten year old 
Judy convinces her brothers and mother 
that her friends the Ashleys should be 
the people upstairs and finally her grand- 
pop who holds out against them because 
as he says “actors and actresses don’t 
wear well on closer contact.” 


Deucher, Sybil. Edvard Grieg, 
boy of the northland. 1946. 
165p. illus. Dutton, $2.50. 


The composer, who made the voice of 
Norway sing, is the subject of this biog- 
raphy for 9, 10, 11 years old to add to 
the Wheeler and Deucher shelf of musi- 
cal biographies. Included in it are parts 
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of the best loved Grieg music for musi- 
cian readers. 


Garst, Shannon. Cowboy boots. 
1946. 191p. illus. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, $2. 


Bob’s great ambition is to be a real 
cowboy and own cowboy boots and a 
horse. The summer he spends on his 
uncle’s ranch teaches him that a twelve 
year old has much to learn to be a good 
top hand but it ends with a horse, Boots 
to ride and boots to wear. There is good 
western atmosphere for fifth to seventh 
graders. Written by an author who lives 
on a Wyoming ranch. Junior Literary 
Guild. 

Gilbert, Helen E. Mr. Plum and 
the little green tree. 1946. 32p. 
illus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
bds., $1.75. 


A picture story book of the shoemaker 
who loved the little green tree in a little 
green square in a big noisy city and how 
he rescued it from being cut down. The 
adult reader-out-loud will enjoy its fun 
and illustrations by Margaret Bradfield 
almost as much as the pre-school and 
kindergarten boy and girl. 


Gilbert, Jane. Imps and angels. 
1946. 179p. illus. Dutton, $2. 


Eleven year old Hugh in the year 1274 
played hide and seek around Lincolnshire 
Cathedral and with Egbert, his friend, 
got into trouble when they blanketed the 
bells to play a joke on Father Leo. He 
solves the mystery of the parchment that 
his grandfather had promised to deliver 
through his meeting with Edward, a 
stained glass craftsman. Typography and 
illustration are excellent. 


Gorska, Halina. Prince Godfrey: 
the knight of the Star of the 
Nativity. 1946. 207p. Roy, $3. 


These twelve wondrous tales, recorded 
by his Majesty’s astrologer, will appeal 
to those boys and girls who love King 
Arthur. Were wolves, single handed com- 
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bat, magic jewels and fair princesses, all 
enter into Godfrey’s story which is writ- 
ten with strength and beauty by a Polish 
author. Irena Lorentowicz has illumin- 
ated the book in the manner of medieval 
artists. 


Haywood, Carolyn. Penny and 
Peter. 1946. 160p. illus. Har- 
court, $2. 


Peter is adopted so that he and Penny 
will be “really and truly brothers forever 
and ever.” The two in trying to help are 
always getting into trouble. It makes an- 
other easy reading story for the boys and 
girls whose favorites are the Betsy and 
Billy books and Here’s a penny (BUL- 
LETIN, Nov. ’44). 


McKay, Ruth. Just like me. 1946. 
illus. 21p. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, bds., 50. 


Pelagie Doane’s two-color pictures and 
Ruth McKay’s simple text of the baby’s 
likeness to the animals make an attrac- 
tive picture book for the youngest. 


Molloy, Anne. Shooting Star 
farm.. 1946. 231p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 


Judy’s family starts a riding school 
on the farm next door, bringing adven- 
tures and the chance of having a real 
friend to Sabra who lives with her grand- 
mother and is lonely for a friend her own 
age. The story of the friendship will 
appeal to girls ten to twelve. 


Nast, Elsa R. A farm story. 1946. 
34p. illus. Harper, bds., $1. 


In this oversize picture story book a 
little girl, who is afraid of the farm, 
makes friends with the farm animals on 
a first day trip to the brook. Softly and 
charmingly illustrated by Masha. 


Sechrist, Elizabeth H. One thou- 
sand poems for children. 1946. 
601p. Macrae, $3. 


This is a new edition, based on the 
selections of Roger Ingpen, with some 
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four hundred poems replacing former 

titles. The arrangement has been changed 

to make a more distinctive age grouping 

—part one, nursery age to sixth grade; 

part 2, seventh to tenth grade. A good 

anthology for library and home use. 
See Booklist 42:370 Jl. 15 ’46. 


For Young People 


Corey, Paul. Five acre hill. 1946. 
273p. illus. Morrow, $2.50. 


The fun and satisfaction that the 
Woodward family have on a ten dollar a 
week budget in building a cabin and then 
a stone house for a home, raising chick- 
ens and a vegetable garden. Older boys 
and girls will read with interest this 
story of high school Jon and college 
freshman Phyllis. 


Lowe, Corinne. Quicksilver Bob. 
1946. 273p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


This biography of Robert Fulton makes 
live the story of his twin talents, one for 
drawing and the other for mechanics. 
Can be used with the older age group 
than the 4th to 6th graders who read 
Judson’s Boat builder. 


Meader, Stephen W. Jonathan 
goes west. 1946. 241p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2.25. 


By schooner, train, wagon, bookseller’s 
caravan, horseback and river steamboat, 
young Jonathan Brent travels from 
Maine to Illinois and back again. His ex- 
periences driving the Traveling Athen- 
aeum for Nathaniel Greenfield, the blind 
itinerant book peddler will be a good in- 
troduction to “Parnassus on wheels.” A 
robbery, capture of a highwayman and 
the blowing up of a river boat provide 
high adventure against Mr. Meader’s 
usual authentic historical background. 


Rush, William M. Wheat rancher. 
1946. 247p. Longmans, $2.25. 


A disgruntled foreman in his father’s 
construction company, a loan at the bank, 
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horse rustling, a fire which he is accused 
of setting and a kidnapping are the in- 
gredients of this story of Emery Frazier 
and his determination to be a wheat 
rancher. Considerable horse interest and 
good picture of wheat ranching for the 
older boy. 


Woody, Regina J. Starlight. 1946. 
248p. Morrow, $2. 
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Ten to fourteen year old girls will read 
with interest this story of Judy and her 
training of the horse, Starlight. In addi- 
tion there is the feel of the New England 
countryside—the fogs, picking of straw- 
berries and clam chowder, the friendship 
with Almena, the daughter of the negro 
head stableman and the self discipline 
that must come with being a horse train- 
er. 


BOOKS MAKE GOOD CITIZENS 


During the depression, when we, with our six children lived in a 
one-room summer cabin here, our favorite recreation was reading; 
and what wonderful books you sent us! The youngest were small 
enough then for “Joe buys nails” and “Johnny Crow’s garden.” And 
how they did enjoy them, and still talk about them. 


And now the family has grown up, and all of them into good citi- 
zens. Children who are occupied with good reading matter have little 
time for lawlessness and delinquency. And the summer cabin has 
grown up too, expanded into several rooms, and is now a state-ap- 
proved Foster Home. We have three children who have been with 
us over three years, two sisters, age seven and ten, and their brother, 
age 9. We have lots of books, but fresh reading matter is interesting; 
and as the opening of school will be delayed, will you please send us 
some books?—from a letter received by the Traveling Library De- 
partment. 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


As soon as Book Week is over, we in the Children’s Department 
begin to look forward to the Christmas season, particularly to our 
Christmas Candlelight Story Hour. Borrowed and adapted from the 
program as presented in the Gilbert M. Simmons Library in Kenosha, 
this Candlelight Hour is a high point in the Wausau Public Library’s 
year’s activities. 


The Story Hour is planned for some afternoon preceding Christmas. 
Last year we scheduled it for 4:30 o’clock on Saturday, December 
22nd, and adults as well as children were invited to attend. At one 
end of the oblong Children’s Room stood the beautiful, tall Christmas 
tree. Topping the shelves on both side walls were the red candles. 


The Children’s Librarian announced to the audience of approxi- 
mately 170 that the candlelight program would begin with the light- 
ing of the candles and would end with the blowing out of the Christ- 
mas “wishing candle.” A small child at the front of the group was 
chosen to do the “blowing,” and it was explained that when this 
point in the program was reached, each person was to make a wish. 


As four staff members lighted the candles, the lights were turned 
off, and the room was illuminated by the candles and the many- 
colored lights of the Christmas tree. It was next to the tree that the 
Children’s Librarian stood to tell the stories. 


The music for the program was played and sung from a room ad- 
joining the Children’s Room, so that although the music could be 
heard, the performers could not be seen by the audience. A friend of 
the Library sang for us, and one of our pages played the violin. The 
numbers on the program, which is given below, followed one after the 
other without any announcement. 


Violin music 
Announcements 
Candle Lighting 
Cantique Noel (Vocal Solo) 
First Christmas—Luke (Story) 
Jesu Bambino (Vocal Solo) 
Little Gretchen and the Wooden Shoes (Story) 
(from Children’s Book of Christmas Stories—Dickinson) 
Violin music for Christmas Wishing Candle | 


—Florence M. Hensey, Children’s Librarian 
Wausau Public Library 







































